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I ask you to listen to a familiar review of the early his- 
tory of our own town, and of the way in which such a town 
was affected by its relation to the Plymouth Colony, under 
which its life began. By our own town I do not mean this 
modern compact village of Fairhaven, the growth of which 
does not date much beyond the Revolution, but the older 
town organization, from which Fairhaven, and New Bedford 
also, and Acushnet and Westport as well, were successively 
divided, while the ancient name was left to the remainder 
of the original district, the township of Dartmouth. 

And Dartmouth was settled as a part of what we still 
eall, in the endearing phrase of every-day speech, ‘‘the Old 
Colony,’’—the government framed in the cabin of the May- 
flower, ten years before there was such a place as Boston, 
and maintained as a separate colony until 1692, when it was 
absorbed in the younger Province of Massachusetts Bay, as 

_an incidental result of the Revolution which placed William 
of Orange on the English throne: 

We need not rehearse the story of the landing at Ply- 
mouth in 1620; but we may justly take pride in recalling 
how closely our narrative joins on to that famous event. 
It was within twenty years from that date, and in the active 
lifetime therefore of the best-known of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
that this region was distinctly marked out as a desirable 
place for settlement, and was reserved accordingly* as the 
special perquisite of those leaders of the Colony who still 
survived, at the’time when they, as the originally responsible 


*Plymouth Colony Records, ii, 4, 5; xi, 35. Bradford’s 
History, 373. 2 
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proprietors, were passing over their other rights to the body 
of the people. This was finally accomplished in March, 1641, 
when, besides Taunton, there were no settlements under the 
Plymouth jurisdiction, except those just about the town of 
Plymouth itself, on the shores of Cape Cod Bay. But lack 
of means and lack of men hampered all plans for expansion, 
and explain fully the delay of nearly a dozen years, before 
we hear of any disposition to make use of the site thus re- 
served. For the next step was to secure, in 1652, as the just 
and regular basis of colonization, a deed of the land from 
the two sachems, father and son, Massasoit and Wamsutta, 
who represented and controlled the Indians hereabouts. By 
this deed—in return for a miscellaneous lot of most useful 
commodities (including thirty yards of cloth, the earliest 
precursor of Wamsutta cotton, eight mooseskins, fifteen 
axes, fifteen hoes, fifteen pairs of breeches, eight blankets, 
two kettles, one cloak, eight pairs of stockings, eight pairs 
of shoes, one iron pot, and £2 in wampum)—they passed over 
all their interest in the tract of territory stretching indefi- 
nitely inland, between a line drawn three miles eastward of 
Acushnet River and the western-most arm of Acoaxsit Har- 
bor, to that group of Plymouth pioneers—the survivors of 
what were historically called ‘‘the old comers,’’ who had 
picked it out in 1640 as worth having. But ag yet there 
was no settlement of white men in the wide sweep between 
the town of Plymouth and island of Rhode Island, and a 
plunge into the unbroken -wilderness was not to be lightly 
undertaken. 

How early any settlers ventured into residence after 
this Indian deed, no tradition tells; possibly the first pioneers 
were those, as has been stated, about Russell’s Mills in 
South Dartmouth; but in our immediate neighborhood the 
original whites did not arrive, I suppose, before 1659 or ’60. 
By October, 1660, however, the plantation of ‘‘Cushenah,’’ 
that is, about and mainly on this side of the Acushnet River, 
was thought to be settled enough and rich enough to be 
assessed by the General Court of the colony for a small con- 
tribution toward annual government expenses; no similar 
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assessment was levied on Apponeganset or Coakset or any 
other neighborhood in these bounds,—an indirect proof that 
the mother-colony was here on the Acushnet. 

Then followed, after 1660, three or four years of gradual 
expansion, leading up to a full town-organization. 

The territory belonged in common to the survivors of 
that company of Plymouth veterans, thirty-four in number, 
by whom it had been preempted in 1640, together with such 
as had bought or had inherited the rights of any others; and 
under the common rules of such joint-stock concerns, each 
shareholder might occupy a homestead lot for himself and 
make use of the common lands as pasture, salt meadow, or 
woodland. 

So far as I can trace them about one-half of the earliest 
Dartmouth shareholders, those named in the layout of 1640 
or the Indian deed of 1652, were finally represented here,— 
three or four in person, and the rest by their children. Of 
those who came in person I am sure of only John Cooke, 
Samuel Hickes, and William Palmer; and of these John 
Cooke is the only one traceable on this side the Acushnet. 
His settlement here in 1659 or ’60, on a broad plot of land 
including Oxford Village and a mile or more to the north 
of it, was a large factor in promoting organization; and in 
due time the result is seen in the memorable order of the 
General Court, at Plymouth, June, 1664, that ‘‘all that tract 
of land commonly ealled and known by the namg of 
Acushena, Ponagansett, and Coaxsett,’’ be a township called 
Dartmouth. 

It was the twelfth town in the Colony to be regularly 
incorporated and named, eight of the other eleven being 
ranged along Cape Cod Bay, and three being inland towns, 
—'Taunton, Rehoboth, and Bridgewater; but all these were 
so distant that the nearest white neighbors to the Dartmouth 
region were the settlers on Rhode Island, at Newport and 
Portsmouth. 

In the natural course of things such an enterprise as 
this, started from Plymouth and controlled in the outset by 
her oldest and most thoroughly representative men, would 
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be expected to result in making a town which should be in 
full and hearty sympathy with the central government; and 
the fact that this was not the case in Dartmouth requires 
some explanation. I find the main explanation in the pecu- 
lar history and influence of the chief settler, John Cooke. 
This man, who was perhaps about 55 years old on his 
appearance here, had come over as a boy in the Mayflower 
from Leyden with his father, Francis Cooke, who, there is 
some ground for supposing, was a native of Dartmouth in 
Old England. The son had grown up to be a somewhat 
prominent figure in the Plymouth community; but shortly 
before the staking out of Dartmouth he had fallen into some 
discredit by his adoption of Baptist views, leading to his 
formal excommunication from the Plymouth Church, of 
which he had heen for some time a deacon; he kept, however, 
thes esteem of his fellow-townsmen sufficiently to be for 
several years after this, as he had been before, one of their 
Representatives in the General Court, which office he held 
as late as 1656. But as far as sympathizing with his new 
views was concerned, those who could do that in Plymouth 
were hopelessly few, and the outlook in an untrodden and 
isolated locality like Dartmouth was a tempting one, and 
must have seemed to him distinctly providential. In his 
own and his wife’s right he held three of the thirty-four 
shares into which the proprietorship of the land had been at 
first divided, and as the senior proprietor in residence 
he might hope for a controlling voice in matters of public 
policy; no town under the Plymouth jurisdiction was near 
enough to exercise meddlesome restraint, while the nearest 
neighbors, those on the island of Rhode Island—welcomed all 
sorts of free religious sentiments, and Baptist views especially. 
With these Rhode Islanders the relations of the Plymouth 
people in general were not otherwise than friendly, though 
accompanied with some distrust and disapprobation; and the 
natural position of Dartmouth in maintaining such relations 
is shown in the order of the General Court at Plymouth, in 
1668, that John Cooke and others of the neighbors at Dart- 
mouth shall bargain with some one to keep a ferry, in what 
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afterwards became Tiverton, for transporting persons over 
to Rhode Island. But nearer even than these was another 
neighbor, whose proximity was a questionable good. At the 
time of the selection of this region for settlement by the 
Plymouth people, and also when its actual occupation by them 
began, Massasoit, the Indian chief who had early made friends 
with the Mayflower Pilgrims, had still his headquarters on 
Mount Hope Neck, the nearest part of the present town of 
Bristol. He died in 1660, and his son Wamsutta, or Alexan- 
der, ruled for a few months as chief sachem of the Pokanokets ; 
but his death in 1662, hastened by chagrin at the restraints 
imposed by the whites, left Philip, a more crafty and danger- 
ous savage, in control of the Indians of this vicinity. 

And these Indians we are not to think of as settled in 
fixed abodes, like the whites, but as roaming at will from one 
hunting ground or fishing place to another over the whole 
country, not avoiding even the limited tracts which they or 
their representatives had solemnly conveyed to the English. 

We may illustrate the anxiety under which with good 
reason the first-comers here lived by some of the earliest 
entries in the Records of the General Court of the Colony 
after this town was incorporated, as follows: 

October, 1665, ‘‘John Smith (of ubiquitous name) and 
John Russel, of Dartmouth, are appointed by the Court to 
make enquiry concerning some damage done to some Indians 
without the bounds of Acushenah by the horses of the English 
on the Hast side of Acushenah, and to settle the said contro- 
versy by taking course for the satisfaction of such damage as 
sha]l appear unto them.’’ 

June, 1666, ‘‘The Court doth allow a fine of £5 due from 
five Indians at Dartmouth, or so much of it as can be had, 
towards the building of a bridge there.”’ 

July, 1666, ‘‘A certain Indian named Daniel was pre- 
sented before the Court and examined concerning his 
striking of Samuel Hickes of Dartmouth, so as he languisheth 
and is in danger of death; he the said the Indian confesseth 
that he struck or punched the said Hickes with an axe or the 
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helve of it, but saith that the said Hicks first struck him; 
the said Indian was returned to prison, there to remain 
in close durance for three months;’’ after which time he was 
fined between £6 and £7, a sum equivalent in purchasing 
power to perhaps $100 now. 

And one more entry, as a sort of necessary result of 
the others: 

April, 1667, ‘‘Sergeant James Shaw is appointed to 
exercise the inhabitants of Dartmouth in arms till the next 
Court; and the said Sergeant to advise with John Cooke, 
Samuel Hickes and John Russell (one principal inhabitant 
in each of the three Dartmouth villages), in case of any 
danger presenting, for the best defence of the place in such 
respect.’ 

There was also for a long time a dispute about the 
eastern boundary of the township, which involved an unpleas- 
ant controversy with the Indians,—the line depending on 
the interpretation of a deed from King Philip, which John 
Cooke had procured, as agent for the town. The Colony 
Records show, by the way, that Cooke was also employed 
as one of an important commission to treat with Philip about 
land sales in general and to complete such purchases. 

The General Court gave its judgment in the Dartmouth 
boundary case, in 1668, unfavorably to the Indian claim, 
but the matter was not finally settled till four years later, 
when the Court also confirmed Cooke’s title to an island 
called Ram Island in Acushnet River, (I supppose Pope’s 
Island), which had been formerly offered him by the town 
in reward for his’services as their agent; and ordered the 
town to pay him for subsequent service and trouble the sum 
of £14, which as coin was hardly obtainable, was to be 
turned over in the shape of good and merchantable pork, 
and beef, and corn, in equal proportions. He seems to 
have been fond of islands, as already he had acquired a 
title to West’s Island, which owes its name to the fact that 
one of his daughters married a West, and the property was 
thus carried into that family. 


E. 
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But Cooke was not only land agent and negotiator; he 
was chief magistrate of the community as well. By 1667 the 
need for such an officer began to be pressing, and the General 
Court then authorized him to administer oaths in cases where 
testimony was to be taken, to issue warrants and subpoena 
witnesses, and to join persons in marriage. By the Pilgrim 
theory marriage was a civil contract, not delegated by any 
Scripture precept to the office of the ministry, but as a 
ceremony involving questions of the inheritance of property, 
to be sanctioned by some officer of the civil government. 
The theory implied no underrating of the sacredness of the 
marriage covenant, personally made in the sight of God, but 
was in part a protest against doctrines and forms of the 
English Church, which these simple Pilgrims accounted 
superstitious, and in part a copy of the system they had 
found in Holland, made all the more necessary here by the 
early dearth of ministers. 

How many settlers there were in Dartmouth in 1667, 
to need a magistrate’s service, we have no means of knowing. 
When a tax was laid on the towns in the Colony at this 
period, about one-twentieth of the whole was usually assigned 
to Dartmouth; but it would hardly do to conclude that the 
town contained one-twentieth of the population of the Col- 
ony, as that would call for it least 250 persons, a quite improb- 
able number. On the other hand, we have in 1670 an official 
list of the freemen, that is, of the regularly constituted voters 
in the colony, and it shows but seven for Dartmouth—the 
only seven men of full age, of whom we have positive evidence 
as then residing here. Doubtless there were others of full 
age, some of them perhaps servants, hired laborers not perma- 
nently established, some of them perhaps having recently 
moved into town, whose applications for the franchise had 
not yet been made, or at least were not yet acted on, some 
perhaps not anxious to exercise the responsibilities of man- 
agement of town affairs and so through their own indiffer- 
ence not made freemen, a much larger number refraining 
from this assumption of political rights out of conscientious 
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scruples, and a few perhaps not sufficiently known and 
approved by their neighbors to have secured the recommen- 
dations which were in Plymouth Colony a necessary condi- 
tion of one’s being made a freeman. But if the mere number 
of voters in the town is uncertain, we do know approximately 
the entire population of the Colony, end the proportion 
that were freemen; and estimating from these data, the seven 
freemen of Dartmouth imply a population in 1670 of not 


- much over 100 souls. 


The seven men who were thus the earliest freemen 
here deserve to be mentioned by name, as for that time the 
responsible nucleus of political power and privilege; and 
they were: John Cooke, John Russell, James Shaw, Arthur 
Hathaway, William Spooner, Samuel Hickes, and William 
Palmer. 

Of these Cooke, Hickes, and Palmer, were three of the 
original shareholders, to whom the district was set off in 1652 
-—and probably the only ones who settled here. The name of 
the last of the trio, though he himself removed, is preserved 
in Palmer’s Island. Of the others, Shaw was the son of 
an original proprietor, Spooner the son-in-law of another 
(Joshua Pratt), Hathaway a son-in-law of Cooke, and Russell 
the only one of the seven who had acquired his interest 
by purchase not by natural right. Three of the seven, 
Cooke, Hathaway, and Spooner had established themselves 
on this side of the river, while the other four were scattered 
over the rest of the territory, so that from the beginning the 
concentration of political power was with the settlers in 
Acushnet, 

The one great weakness of the situation, however, is 
manifest in this statement of it. The ordinary New England 
town implied a compact body of dwellings about a central 
point,—the meeting-house,—with a fringe of outlying farms; 
but here, in Old Dartmouth, instead of a single community, 
was one unusually large township, covering about 140 square 
miles (no other in the Colony except Taunton ever approached 
it in size, and Taunton was much earlier dismembered), 
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and in this township no central village, but a series of scat- 
tered groups of farms,—one on this side the Acushnet, above 
Oxford, one at five miles’ distance, about Russell’s Mills in 
South Dartmouth, and others less prominently marked in 


North Dartmouth and in Westport; the territory now occu- - 


pied by the city.of New Bedford and by our own villlage 
was as yet substantially unimproved. I may note in passing 
that a casual visitor's sketch-map of this region, made in 
1762, is in existence, which indicates a small group of houses 
about what we call the Point or Oxford Village, and another 
near the Bridge Corner; while on this (south) side the Bridge 
it marks in solitary distinction, a little southeast from where 
we now are, ‘‘Mr. Allen’s House,’’ and names the stretch 
of land below it to Fort Phoenix as ‘‘Allen’s Neck.’’ The 
sume traveler, on another visit four years later (in 1766) 
speaks of ‘‘the two new towns on each side of the Acushnet 
River,’’ and thus marks pretty accurately the date of settle- 
ment of Fairhaven and New Sedford. 

The cause of this exposed manner of living, so different 
from the precautions taken in the older towns of the Colony, 
lay chiefly in the religious peculiarities of the settlers, 
which we shall take up later, and the results were not far 
to seek. For, in June, 1675, the Indian war known as King 
Philip’s War broke out, and these dispersed homesteads 
were placed at once in the greatest peril. By this time, to 
be sure, Middleboro’ had been settled and organized as a 
town, making one nearer link of connection with civilization ; 
but even with this approach to neighbors, Dartmouth was 
still the most isolated of any township in the Plymouth 
jurisdiction, and its unguarded situation marked it out inevi- 
tably for speedy attack. In the second month of the war, 
—dJuly, 1675,—under Philip’s direct supervision, the most 
of the dwellings in this town,—near 30, says a contemporary 
account, * were burned, and many of the inhabitants killed, 
under circumstances of revolting barbarity. We have the 
‘names of only four out of the number who perished,—Jacob 


*Pregent State of New England. 
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Mitchell (John Cooke’s nephew), his wife and her brother, 
and one of the family of William Palmer. That any large 
number survived was due to the fact that two block-houses, 
or garrisons, had been provided for refuge—one in John 
Russell’s orchard in South Dartmouth, and one on John 
Cooke’s farm, north of Oxford village, between the present 
house of Mr. John M. Howland and the river. 

The colony records tell how soldiers from Plymouth 
avenged these outrages within a few days by the capture 
through stratagem of over one hundred of the natives living 
in the immediate vicinity who were afterward sold into slav- 
ery out of the country; and even two years afterwards, when 
an Indian who was supposed to have been specially active in 
the massacre was taken prisoner, he was dealt with in like 
manner,—that being the established mode of treatment for 
offenders of the inferior race, and the Barbadoes and other 
West India islands offering an easy and profitable market for 
damaged live stock. 

Full reeovery must be slow from a calamity like this; 
but it seems that, although the war lasted a year longer, 
steps were taken almost immediately for rebuilding and 
resettlement, while there still hung over the survivors the 
shadow of the bloody past and the hardly less terrible shadow 
of the unknown future. 

Many of us can remember one of the landmarks of this 
rebuilding :—the old stone house, standing in the fields 
east of Oxford village (the ‘‘Annis house,’’ as it used to 
be called), which, built by Thomas Taber, a son-in-law of 
Jchn Cooke’s, on the southern part of Cooke’s land, dated 
unquestionably from the regathering of the white population 
after the Indian massacre of 1675. Another similar house, 
but more ornate, was afterwards built by a son of this 
builder, a mile northeast of the Head of the River, and also 
remained standing till a late period; but both have now 
disappeared. 

For four years after the massacre the town was exempt 
from the usual annual taxation by the Colony government, 
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and when at length a tax was again imposed, the continued 
feebleness of the community was conceded in not assessing 
it at so high a figure as formerly; and when, on the news of 
the war, a contribution of £125 was sent over from Ireland 
for the relief of such as were impoverished, the share of 
that benefaction apportioned to Dartmouth was nearly one- 
fifth. 

With the death of King Philip in 1676 the immediate 
source of anxiety was abated, and recolonization became more 
hopeful. Not that the Indians disappeared from the neigh- 
borhood; they still remained among the whites in considerable 
numbers. Thus, in 1690, they are saidt to have amounted 
to about 100 adult males in Dartmouth and Little Compton, 
of whom at least one-half were sufficiently at one with the 
English to be willing to join in a proposed military expedition 
against Canada. 

Again, about 1700, we heart of a regularly organized 
Indian church, of 40 members, in the western part of the 
town, with an ordained native pastor; and one part of this 
flock was a group of 14 families in Acushnet, who had a 
native schoolmaster of their own. There were then in 1700, 
T suppose, about 200 more or less Christianized Indians living 
in settled abodes like the whites within the bounds of Dart- 
mouth ; these dwindled shortly before the Revolution to 50 or 
75, while some of the oldest among us can recall the last 
surviving descendants of these scattered and poverty stricken 
remnants of the original lords of the soil. 

As we have seen, Dartmouth was treated with forbear- 
ance by the Government after her great calamity, but earlier 
she had fallen under grave censure. 

Almost the first reference to this region in the Colony 
Records is in connection with a law passed just after 1660, 
requiring a sufficient number of inhabitants in every new 
plantation to ensure the prompt settlement of town govern- 
ments and the regular observance of public worship; and it 
is then recommended to places like Acushnet, that are 


+Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections, 4th Ser., v. 247. 
tMass. Hist. Soc. Collections, 1st Ser., x., 130. 
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‘‘already begun with an inconsiderable number’’ of settlers, 
‘to apply themselves in some effectual way for the increase 
of their number,’ so as to ‘‘carry on things to better satis- 
faction both in civil and religious respects, especially that 
they endeavor to procure an able, godly man for the dispens- 
ing of the Word amongst them.’’ 

Later this advice was followed up repeatedly in various 
forms; and finally in 1670 a general law was-passed, chiefly 
it would seem to meet the Dartmouth case; and in accordance 
with its provisions this town was ordered to raise by special 
tax the sum of £15, to be reserved for building a meeting- 
house or for encouragement of a minister. This order not 
being obeyed it was repeated again and again, without due 
result, until finally the Governor himself and a few of the 
most important men of the Colony undertook a pilgrimage to 
Dartmouth at an appointed town meeting, ‘‘to propose and 
endeavor that some provision may be made for the preaching 
of the word amongst them.’’ This was the year before 
Philip’s War, and the burning of the town; and though after 
those events, the stricken place was exempted for a time 
from Colony taxation, yet rebuke was ingeniously mingled 
with favor in the wording of the order which gave the relief, 
running thus :+- . 

‘‘This Court, taking into their serious consideration the 
tremendous dispensation of God toward the people of Dart- 
mouth, in suffering barbarous heathen to spoil and destroy 
most of their habitations, the enemy being greatly advantaged 
thereunto by their scattered way of living, do therefore order, 
that in the rebuilding or resettling thereof that they so order 
it as to live compact together, at least in each village, (so) 
as they may be in a capacity both to defend themselves from 
the assault of the enemy and the better to attend the public 
worship of God, and ministry of the word of God, whose 
carelessness: to obtain and attend unto, we fear, may have 
been a provocation of God thus to chastise their contempt of 
his gospel, which we earnestly desire the people of that place 
may seriously consider of, lay to heart, and be humbled for, 
with a solicitous endeavor after a reformation thereof by a 
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vigorous putting forth to obtain an able, faithful dispenser 
of the word of God among them.”’ 

Long years passed, however, before the design of this 
vote was effected,—the first minister here according to the 
standard of the General Court being the Rev. Samuel Hunt, 
who came in 1708, and under whom the first church in the 
town, that in Acushnet at the Head of the River, was gath- 
ered,—probably on Feb. 16, 1716-7*. 

This by the way: but to revert to the earlier period, were 
our ancestors on this soil such heathen as the reproaches 
quoted from the Colony Records seem to imply? or is there 

some other explanation of their perversity? 

In answer to we may first recall John Cooke’s position 
as an excommunicated outcast from the Plymouth Church, 
and an adherent of the unorthodox sect of Baptists, and to 
his personal influence may attribute part of the result; so far 
as this could go, it was doubtless a potent factor in moulding 
_ public opinion in the town so as to make here, as in Rhode 
Island, a refuge for adherents of vagaries of belief. And 
with this conspired other causes. 

Just before Dartmouth was settled, in the height of 
the first alarm at the presence of some of the new sect of 
Quakers in Plymouth Colony, four sober citizens were nom- 
inated by the General Court, of whom our friend John Cooke 
was one, ‘‘to frequent the Quakers’ meetings to endeavor 
to reduce them from the error of their ways;’’ but, such is 
the irony of fate, three at least (including Cooke) of this 
committee of four were convinced by their investigation that 
the existing statutes under which Quakers were punished 
were unduly severe, and advocated the abandonment of this 
line of policy. These laws were not repealed until 1661; 
but meanwhile Quaker principles had begun to spread in a 
few localities, and those of Pilgrim stock who adopted the 
new views sought naturally refuge in quiet neighborhoods 
where their scruples would be comparatively undisturbed. 
Such a refuge offered in Dartmouth, and was rapidly 
improved. In 1666 John Burnyeat, a visiting Friend from 


*Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 2d. ser. viii. 215. 
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Great Britain, speaks in his travels in New England of 
his sojourn in Ponaganset on his way from the Quakers in 
Sandwich to the Quakers on Rhode Island; and in Philip’s 
war one of the contemporary pamphlets, in referring to the 
assault on Dartmouth speaks of the most of the inhabitants 
of Dartmouth as being Quakers. [Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., 
lii., 157.] 

This element took perhaps little part at first in town 
affairs, but indirectly was largely responsible for the extra- 
ordinary fact that a township settled in 1660 under the 
direction of leaders who represented, if any could, the old 
Pilgrim stock in its purity, delayed for over fifty years the 
establishment of the church which was everywhere else as a 
rule the accompaniment of orderly town-life. 

The Quaker element was responsible also in great part 
for the backwardness complained of from time to time in 
providing for the military training which the laws required 
and in paying rates or taxes for war purposes. The result 
may be read in a curious letter written in 1690 by the chief 
military officer of the County [Mass. Hist. Soe. Coll., 4th 
Ser., v. 241,] which says of Dartmouth that ‘‘they have not 
a man in the town... . that seems in the least to be 
concerned whether they have any military officers or no.”’ 

But in times of peace and the natural development of 
social forces, the Quaker principles proved congenial to the 
soil. It is only just to acknowledge with gratitude that the 
Friends and their influence prepared the way for whatever 
has been realized within these borders of business enterprise 
and philanthropic or patriotic achievement. They held up 
steadily here the standard of simple, earnest, God-fearing life, 
and it is an unspeakable gain that in the spirit which they 
diffused the complex problems of later generations on this 
spot have been and are to be worked out. 

But though the Quaker influence proved for a long 
period,—certainly till after 1800—the controlling one, the 
town was not without other religious influences from the 
beginning. John Cooke remained a Baptist, and exercised 
his gifts as a venerated preacher of that faith, not only over 
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the wide territory of Dartmouth, but among scattered house- 
holds throughout Bristol County, during his long life; and 
at least one regularly organized Baptist church, in the town, 
commemorated his influence. He died in 1695, having 
become the last male survivor of the passengers in the May- 
flower, seventy-five years before, and his bones doubtless 
rest in the neglected if not forgotten burying-ground on this 
side of Oxford Village. He left no sons to continue his 
name, but five daughters all married here,‘and with perhaps 
a single exception the armas which they bore became Quak- 
ers in their faith. 

I turn now to the other side of my subject,—the practical 
working of the general government of the Colony, as felt in 
the details of daily life, even in such an isolated community 
as this was, from 1660 until 1692, when Plymouth was 
absorbed by royal charter in Massachusetts Bay, and the 
central authority transferred to Boston. 

The officjals in this ancient commonwealth were few in 
number, and not overburdened with care or with pay. 
Besides a Governor, a Deputy Governor was elected annually, 
to provide for emergencies, a Treasurer, and seven so-called 
Assistants, who sat with representatives from the towns as a 
legislature, and served also as the Chief bench of the Judges 
for the Colony. 

These were the regular general officers; and so unam- 
bitious were the best citizens that it was early found neces- 
sary to impose a fine for refusal to accept the highest office; 
and, to make acceptance easy, special privilges were occa- 
sionally granted, such as the supply of a body-servant for 
aged or infirm members of the Court of Assistants, when ou 
duty, and even the allowance of a small salary to the poorer 
members of the Court,—they being as a rule given only 
board-wages. But such details as these interested Old Dart- 
mouth less directly than other places, as at no time under the 
Plymouth regime was any citizen of hers tempted with the 
offer of high office. The original settlement at Plymouth town, 
and its earliest and nearest offshoots absorbed as by natural 
right most positions of special responsibility and trust. 
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Under this general government, begun and centered at 
Plymouth, towns were gradually established; and each was 
responsible to the central power, and held to a close account 
for details of administration. Each was required to have 
its board of selectmen, approved by the General Court, who 
were not limited to the functions now performed by such a 
board, but were empowered to decide small lawsuits and 
actions for debt among their townsmen. And so, the over- 
seers of the poor’were charged with an additional duty, that 
of seeing that children of destitute parents were trained to 
some oceupation and made to work in return for the support 
of their relatives. 

The right to vote in town matters was limited, of course, 
to those who had been regularly qualified as freemen; but the 
freeman’s:office was held to imply a sacred duty, and neglect 
to exercise the franchise might be punished with a fine. 

On the other hand, no one whom the selectmen or the 
higher authorities of the Colony failed to approve, could 
acquire land within any town’s limits, or could even be enter- 
tained as a temporary guest by any inhabitant; in carrying 
out sttch a law, however, there must have been always great 
forbearance, and I doubt if the latter clause was ever pressed 
within the borders of Dartmouth. 

The modest expenses of government, and the extra 
charges of occasional military outlay, were met by direct 
taxation,—the levy in each town being collected by the con- 
stable, who in case of negleet of his duty, had the privilege 
of paying the missing amount himself. 

In distributing the burden of taxation, the law provided 
for its levy, ‘‘according to each man’s personal abilities, facul- 
ties, and estates,” that is, a man’s estate, real and personal, 
was not the only basis of assessment; else, in communities like 
our own, where at that date much of the land was kept as 
town-property in common, those who wished might evade 
thus, their just real-estate tax. Hence the custom of taking 
account, in making up the tax list, of each man’s ability, 
as evinced by his personal powers and characteristics, to 
help bear the common burden; which indefinite sort of stand- 
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ard led of course, not infrequently, to remonstrances and 
complaints. 

There was also, from the earliest times, revenue to the 
government from duties levied on spirits and tobacco through 
those traders or innkeepers who had license to retail such 
goods; also, from toll exacted of all foreigners who made 
voyages to the fishing grounds about Cape Cod, and whe 
cured fish thus caught or tried out whales on the adjacent 
shores; also, from payments exacted for leave to export to a 
foreign market exceptionally important or necessary home-' 
products, such as oysters, for instance, or timber fit for house 
or ship-building. The license for the sale of liquor was 
usually. joined with the license to keep an inn, in which 
food and drink and ‘‘horse-meat,’’ as the records phrase it, 
were provided for strangers on a journey,—it being expressly 
forbidden to residents to haunt such places. Sometimes, 
however, as a special favor, an innkeeper more discreet than 
usual might be trusted to ‘‘sell liquors unto such sober- 
minded neighbors as he shall think meet;’’ and sometimes 
again caution was outweighed by regard for the palates 
of the town-folk, and an express condition of the license 
was that the vender should ‘‘be always furnished with 
good wine, for the supply of those that are in need.’’ Dart- 
mouth, however, being somewhat off the direct highway of 
travel had little need of taverns for the entertainment of 
strangers, and still less for the convenience of any drinking 
habits of her own population. 

The payment of government taxes was nominally in 
hard money; but ready money was hard in another sense, 
hard to get, in a Colony with no mint and very slender 
foreign trade, so that there had to be a scale of values, fixed 
by authority from time to time, for common articles of pro- 
duce, at which rates such goods might be accepted in 
payment of public assessments or private debts: thus, by 
one tariff, butter at 5 pence a pound, Indian corn or barley 
at 3 shillings a bushel, rye at 3 shillings and sixpence, and 
wheat at 4 shillings, were current equivalents for Spanish or 
English silver, 
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Another kind of tax imposed by the general government 
was the obligation to military service; and in the ordinary 
town, exercise in the militia was a crowning excitement and 
interest in life; a well-ordered excitement, however, and a 
serious interest, as became an exercise which was always, by 
the statute, to be opened and closed with prayer, and the 
annual election of officers refreshed with a special sermon. 
Both officers and privates received a small compensation, 
ranging from sixpence to twopence a day when on duty, 
and the former were under a system of fines for declination 
of office, as civil officers were also; while the central govern- 
ment watched carefully the conduct of the business, and 
overruled any seemingly unfit elections. ~ 

In Dartmouth the regular training officers were 
appointed; but practical difficulties in assembling the people 
and in enlisting their interest, seem to have resulted in 
a virtual defeat of the law. There was probably. also a failure 
to carry out the homelier ordinance for keeping up a night 
watch in each village, in which service all the men of the 
town were to take turns, those over 60 being allowed to hire 
substitutes, and widows with property to be guarded having 
to contribute like the male heads of families to the expense. 
This arrangement was meant; however, for compactly settled 
places, and could not work in a farming country like old 
Dartmouth. 

Besides these provisions for ordinary times, there was 
generous encouragement, on occasions of need, for volunteers 
for foreign warfare. And it may relieve our notions of the 
Pilgrim severity to read in the list of ammunition furnished 
each soldier in the Narragansett expedition in 1645, ‘‘one 
pound of tobacco;’’ and again in 1685 an appropriation in 
payment of ‘‘drink for the soldiers at the proclamation of 
King James IT;’’ in like manner, it may witness to some- 
thing more humane than we expected of their rigid justice, 
that a soldier permanently maimed in the war with King 
Philip received not only a respectable sum in cash and a 
lucrative liquor license, but an annual pension for life. 
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The church was regarded by the Plymouth government 
as a principal part of the town’s life. One regular way 
of making a new township was for a group of neighbors 
whose houses were remote from the old meeting-house, to 
petition for leave on that account to organize a separate 
town; and one direct result of Dartmouth’s misfortunes in 
Philip’s War was the passage of an order forbidding for the 
future the building, except by special license, ‘‘of any heuse 
or cottage in any place so far remote from the publie worship 
of God as that they cannot comfortably attend the same.’’ 

As this vote implies, there was another standing order, 
which Dartmouth steadily evaded, that there should be a 
meeting-house built in every town for public worship, and 
fines were imposed for not frequenting the worship thus 
_ provided. Other meetings, as of Baptists or Quakers, held in 
private houses on the Lord’s Day, were illegal and liable to 
interference; but public opinion in Dartmouth supported 
such gatherings, and no attempt was made to suppress them. 

All the government action favored strongly the main- 
tenance of a settled ministry, but in various towns the pov- 
erty of the people interfered to prevent for long periods 
the fulfilment of this purpose. When there was a minister, 
there was careful provision for the collection of his salary 
from all the property-holders in due proportion, including 
dissenters, like Quakers and Baptists, as well as orthodox 
church goers; what the feeling of those in authority about 
this system was, may be judged from this, that the last 
Governor of Plymouth (Gov. Hinckley) contended, in reply 
to Andros, the Agent of the King, that not being allowed 
to make rates for the suppport of the ministry, the people 
would sink into barbarism. [Hutchinson’s Hist. of Mass., i. 
357.] Whenever any extraordinary Providence, like the 
casting up of a whale on the shore, brought a windfall into 
any town’s treasury, it was specially enjoined that a share 
of the profits should be set apart to the ministry fund, 
which received also heavy fines exacted in any case of 
‘‘vilifying the ministry,’’ or ‘‘profane and ungodly speeches 
against the churches.,’’ 
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Honor to all the exercises of worship was firmly insisted 
on: witness, the public reproof of one of our early Dart- 
mouth proprietors—a brother-in-law of John Cooke—‘‘for 
speaking contemptuously of the ordinance of singing of 
psalms.’’ . 

The manifestations of respect for the clergy imbedded 
in the laws were honest tokens of a real and vital religious 
sentiment, springing from a singularly earnest and devout 
spirit. We may not claim that either the doctrines or the 
practices of that generation were free from error: in their 
earliest list of capital crimes stands one that we have out- 
grown—‘‘solemn compact or conversing with the devil by 
way of witcheraft’’; and in the records of their coroners’ 
inquests is the practice of a superstition now equally obso- 
lete,—-that contact with the dead body will betray a 
murderer; yet in contrast with the more cultivated com- 
munities of Massachusetts Bay the simple, unlettered 
planters of Plymouth were a shining example of tolerance 
and forbearance; no executions for witchcraft stain their 
annals; the only accusations of this kind on record were 
quickly settled by withdrawal of the charges or by 
acquittal. 

The ministers, scattered and infrequent as they were, 
made up the learned element of Plymouth Colony; there 
were no lawyers, almost no doctors, and no educated school- 
teachers. 

After the Indian burning of Dartmouth the Records 
show that the wounded were attended by a surgeon from 
Rhode Island, who was obliged unfortunately to call in the 
Court’s aid, two or three years later, to secure the payment 
of his bills; but this perhaps was no worse than the 
Plymouth surgeon’s experience, at about the same date, who 
was complained of to the Court, for not fulfilling his 
contract, to cure a certain patient. 

The education of children was left wholly to home- 
teaching and dame-schools, and the results were most 
insignificant. One of the earliest definite allusions in the 
Colony Records to anything outside of home-training is in 
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the verdict of a coroner’s jury on the accidental drowning 
of a child in Rehoboth, on its way to school; the age of the 
little victim is given as two and one-half years, which leads 
one to wonder whether such schooling deserved so large a 
name. In a sparsely settled district like Dartmouth, the 
teaching in the first generations must have been wholly left 
to each separate household. 

As to the common occupations, the people were mostly 
tillers of the soil; in compactly settled towns the ordinary 
trades were well represented,—such as carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and bricklayers; blacksmiths and coopers; wool- 
combers, weavers, and tailors; millers, bakers and brewers. 
In such communities servants and apprentices made a 
numerous class, and their rights were carefully protected by 
law. 

Youngsters of idle life and small means were promptly 
taken in hand by the Court, and apprenticed to sober mas- 
ters who would train them to better habits. And not only 
boys, but girls also were bound out in this way as wards 
of the Court for terms of service, with provision for some 
instruction in the simplest elements and in sewing. 

The wages of common house servants were moderate; 
in one case upon record a woman brings suit for two years’ 
wages, amounting to £8, or about 37 cents a week, or what 
would perhaps correspond. to a dollar a week now, allowing 
for the different value of money. 

There were also, besides the occupations named, — 
resulting from the maintenance of commercial Pela tions 
with the world outside, beginning with the Dutch at Man. 
hattan and with the mother country, and extending to the 
rest of the Atlantic coast, to the Bermudas and Bahamas 
and the West Indies generally, and to some paris of the 
continent of Europe. 

But what had we to offer in exchange for the goods 
of outsiders ? 

First of all, in point of time, were the products of the 
fisheries of the Cape and beyond, which had suggested in 
- part the original Pilgrim enterprise, and continued an un- 
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failing source of livelihood. Hopes nearly as strong were 
entertained also respecting the fur trade, on which the 
prosperity of New York, for example, was founded; but 
this was a short-lived dream, and long before Dartmouth 
was begun the lament is spread on the Colony Records that 
‘the trade in beaver is likely to go to decay.’’ At first 
also there was naturally a hope of repeating the experience 
of Virginia by making tobacco a leading staple for export, 
but the conditions of soil and climate broke this up 
effectually, and tobacco was only raised in limited quantities 
for home consumption; the fruits of this, however, are seen 
in frequent fines by the Courts, for ‘‘drinking tobacco,’’ as 
the early phrase was, at extraordinary times or places, as 
while serving on a jury, or at the end of Yarmouth meeting. 
house on the Lord’s Day in the time of exercise. And 
a special law exacted fines for taking tobacco in what it 
styled ‘‘a very uncivil manner,’’ publicly in the open streets 
of any town (unless it be soldiers in the time of their train- 
ing), or in and about barns, haystacks, ete. A supple- 
mentary law, after the shocking incident at Yarmouth, 
forbade smoking on the Lord’s day, in going to or coming 
from meeting, within two miles of the meeting-house. 

Instead of tobacco, the true staple of the land was 
soon realized to be what the whites in memory of the first 
masters of its use called ‘‘Indian corn,’’ for any spare crops 
of ‘which with wheat and barley there was always a ready 
market among the fishing settlements on the coast of Maine, 
for example; or in the West India islands. 

The punishments common to this state of society were 
those in vogue in the mother country and the other colonies 
at thé same date. What some of the instruments of such 
punishment were is seen by such an entry as this in the 
deings of the grand jury: ‘‘We present the township of 
Duxbury for want of a pound, a pair of stocks, and a 
whipping-post.’’ 

A most frequent offense for minor punishment was 
drunkenness,—a form of excess peculiarly repulsive to the 
gravity and steadiness of the Pilgrim character. Their 
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serious, rigid earnestness was in like manner keenly shocked 
at such a spectacle as men and women engaged in mixed 
dancing in public, especially at what they denounced as 
‘disguised dancing,’’ or the wearing of masks at such 
revels, And the same with card-playing, though it was not 
until 1656 that complaint was made to the Court ‘‘that 
some have brought cards into some of the towns of this 
jurisdiction, whereby sundry young persons have been 
drawn together to spend their time in playing at such un- 
lawful games, to the corrupting of youth,’’ and the result 
was a system of heavy fines. 

These and like restrictions emphasize a side of the 
Pilgrim character of which we hear often,—their horror at 
frivolity and waste of time, and the simplicity and 
austerity of their daily life. But in illustration of the 
deeper bases of that character, their reverential regard for 
the eternal verities of truth and justice,—the controlling 
principles which, I venture to affirm, underlie most of their 
legislation,—witness the penalties affixed to anything like 
extortion, as when, for instance, a mower who had asked 
and obtained wages which the Court deemed excessive, 
namely, three shillings a day, is required to make restitution, 
or when a man is fined thirty shillings for selling a pair of 
boots at half as much again as they had cost him, or again, 
less remarkably, when one is prosecuted for charging thirty 
per cent. interest. 

Or consider the earnest attempts to crush out lying, at 
least as far as it was what the statute called ‘‘ pernicious, ’’— 
either to the public weal or to the damage of any particular 
person. And the same for tale-bearing, or speaking scan- 
dalous reports, for which when challenged no good au- 
thority could be given. In a like spirit, when a rich man 
was thought to have evaded the Governor’s order, im- 
pressing his horse for the public service in a _ special 
emergency, he had to clear himself of charges, not merely 
of disobedience, but of shirking a just and patriotic duty. 
Like these again was the severe reproof of a married couple 
for living in contention, and the sending to jail of a scolding 
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housewife for turbulent and wild carriage towards her hus- 
band. Compare another instance of the flavor of humanity 
in the Pilgrim system: When a man who had settled in 
the woods at a distance from neighbors, so that his wife was 
exposed to hardship and peril, was for that cause forced 
by the colony government to remove to a more accessible 
spot; or even this minor instance where a householder was 
ordered ‘‘to take some speedy course with a dog [of his| 
that is troublesome and dangerous in biting folks as they 
go by [on] the highways.”’ 

I put under the same head of regard for right and jus- 
tice and the wholesomeness of the community, the Pilgrim 
legislation concerning tramps and vagrants, who were to 
be publicly whipped and expelled from the colony bounds. — 
And of kindred motive were the regulations for Sunday 
observance, so often derided as sanctimonious; their purpose 
was to secure and increase public respect for the day set 
apart for worship, and to enforce their impression of what 
the day should be by stringent penalties. To show the 
system in operation, I take up at random the Court Records. 
and copy four consecutive entries of October, 1662 :-— 

‘‘Samuel Howland, of Duxbury, being presented for 
breach of the Sabbath in carrying a grist from the mill on 
the Lord’s Day, is according to the law sentenced to pay 
10 shillings or be whipt. And William Ford, Sr. is fined 
five shillings, for suffering him to take it from the mill at 
such an unseasonable time. 

‘‘Kenelm Winslow, Jr., for taking a journey on the 
Lord’s Day, although he pleaded some disappointment in- 
forcing him thereunto, is fined 10 shillings. 

‘‘Timothy Halloway, for profaning the Lord’s Day in 
trimming [that is beating] his servant thereon, is fined 1( 
shillings.”’ : 

The Lord’s Day thus to be observed began at sunset 
on Saturday, and in like manner ended at sunset: I quote 
in illustration from the Court Orders of 1658 a sharp reprocf 
to a citizen ‘‘for his writing a note about common business 
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on the Lord’s Day, at least in the evening somewhat too 
soon.’’ 

Again, as they held this observance of the fourth com. 
mandment to be wholesome and proper for themselves, so 
they enforced it from the stranger that was within their 
gates, enacting formally that ‘‘the Indians within this juris- 
diction be not permitted to do any servile work on the 
Lord’s Day, as by fishing, fowling, planting, hilling, carrying 
burdens, ete.’’ 

And this suggests the general topic of the status of the 
Indian under the laws ordained in Plymouth Colony. 

In the first place, as in all similar colonies, it was needful 
to restrict the Indians from getting any articles, the abuse 
of which might corrupt their own morals or might by any 
chance endanger the safety of the whites; thus, no one 
might sell them firearms, gunpowder or liquor, neither might 
they buy horses or boats. On the other hand, honest and 
continued efforts were made to protect them from the 
cupidity of land grabbers, and special license was required 
for a private person to get possession of land belonging to 
the Indians, whether by purchase, by rent, or by gift. 

Capital punishment was the doom of the red men, as 
of the white, for capital crimes; but in some cases which 
seemed beyond the scope of ordinary penalties, the public 
sentiment of the age accepted, without hesitation, the device 
of ridding the territory of the culprits and at the same time 
reimbursing the treasury, by selling them into slavery, at 
the Barbadoes or similar safe distance. This was especially 
the custom with incorrigible thieves, and was more common 
after the disillusionizing experiences of Philip’s war; such a 
doom evertook some of those who ravaged Dartmouth. 

I miss my object in these brief and scattered references 
to Pilgrim modes of life and thought, if I have nct suggestec 
thé conclusion to be drawn that the spirit of their laws 
and the working of their government were in the main 
true to the highest notions they could form of what was 
right and good. — 
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We have no need to be ashamed of them, nor to apolo- 
gize for what they did or what they failed to do. They were, 
taking their time and opportunities into account, a humane, 
a wise, a Self-reliant people, in advance of their kinsmen in 
Massachusetts Bay in some particulars of temper and of 
policy, and surely not inferior in the essence and quality of 
their influence as seen in laws and administration and in the 
character of their typical men. 

And as in the Colony, so in the town. These principles 
were the familiar and accepted motives of the first planters 
of Dartmouth. Our own early history is an object-lesson 
of faith and of duty. It is made up of the experience on 
this spot of plain men, who lived their lives at first in great 
hardship, and whose characters matured under the disci- 
pline into a type of strength and solidity, which has im- 
pressed itself on the successive generations and bears fruit 
in our own lives. I do not claim that they were heroes; they 
were simply a body of devout, honest, useful men and women ; 
but I do say that the more we learn of them the higher 

.we shall honor them; and I shall not have spoken this 
hour in vain, if I have stirred in any an interest and a pride 
in the beginnings of our town’s history. 


Life in Fairhaven 


AT THE MIDDLE OF THE 19TH CENTURY 
(Delivered December 16, 1918.) 


A man owes loyalty, and service as he has the oppor- 
tunity, to his native soil; and under this conviction on 
one ocasion, now upwards of thirty years ago, I came back 
at the call of the Improvement Association to read a paper 
on the Early History of Fairhaven. Some of the hearers 
of that paper were kind encugh to express a wish that at 


some time I would add a later chapter to my story; and the - 


remembrance of that suggestion has led me to undertake 
to occupy an hour this evening in recalling Life as I knew 
it in this village in my early experience, over sixty and even 
over seventy years ago. 

For the time-limit of these recollections is from 1846 
to 1856, when I left. Fairhaven permanently for school and 
college, at the age of fourteen, but so much of a little boy 
that for a year longer I still wore what we called a short 
jacket. 

The town then contained from four to five thousand 
inhabitants, and shared with its richer neighbors, across 
the attractive harbor which we called ‘‘The River,’’ in the 
prosperity of the whaling industry, then just about at its 
climax. 

The picturesque and healthful village stretched leisurely 
along the still unpolluted waterside for a mile or more, and 
though it had been sparsely settled for nearly two hundred 
years, was mainly the growth of the fifty years since 1800. 
The little community where my ancestors, of such names as 
Taber, Spooner, West and Cooke, had lived from its begin- 
ning, was substantially homogeneous in origin and in circum- 
stances, with few exceptions of either wealth or poverty. 
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Among the richer citizens of the central part, four or 
five had recently built houses of superior quality, such 
especially as the Warren Delano house, thé Nathan Church 
house, now Mrs. Winsor’s, the Ezekiel Sawin house, now 
occupied by the Misses Howland, and the William Jenney 
house, on the site of the Unitarian Memorial church; but I 
doubt if these more pretentious dwellings had involved for _ 
their owners any corresponding change in modes of living; 
certainly I was at the time conscious of no distinctions of 
that sort. 

On the other hand tramps were unknown in this 
neighborhood, both the name and the thing, and beggars 
at the door extremely rare; though I recall noticing with 
surprise, when I went to visit in the village of Sippican, now 
Marion, that contrary to our custom their outside doors 
were left at night unbolted. 

Our native population was of almost unmixed descent 
from restless ‘‘comeouters’’ among the origina] settlers in 
Plymouth on the one side, and from a smaller number 
of Baptists and Quakers who had strayed over the Rhode 
Island border on the other. 

The chief additions to this stock: of inherited English 
blood are easily enumerated or classified. Thus, the kindly 
and gentle though not very wise minister of the First 
Congregational church, the Rev. Jacob Roberts, was an 
immigrant from Wales, who was not, however, endowed 
with the fervency and imaginative temper commonly attri- 
buted to Welshmen; I remember as an example of his 
Welsh brogue that he used to pray against the sinful prac- 
tice of ‘‘w{hjaling on Sunday.’’ The church organist 
and village music-teacher was German, Miss Graupner (or 
‘“‘Gropener’’, as we mispronounced the name) ; while Dennis 
McCarthy, a highly respected cobbler, and occasional nurses 
and domestic servants, were Irish. 

The well-known anti-slavery sentiments of jeading 
people in New Bedford had made that place a favorite 
harbor for fugitive negroes, many of whom became pros- 
perous and respected citizens. 
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Our own village shared in the feeling towards such 
exiles, but they colonized with us in no noticeable numbers. 
The ‘‘colored pew’’, then universally provided next to the 
door in churches, was scantily occupied; and I do not seem 
to recall seeing a black child in any of the public schools. 
But so important was this element in New Bedford that 
their annual celebration on the Common of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the British West Indies on August Ist, 
1834, was second only in noise and glory to the celebrating of 
July 4th. 

Besides these waifs from slavery, a small foreign con- 
tingent, brought in as seamen by the whalers, consisted in 
part of Africans picked up on their native shores, but 
mainly of ‘‘Kanakas’’, as we called them, from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and of Portuguese from Fayal. At a very 
early period in New England history there had been in 
this vicinity a somewhat similar accession of French sailor- 
boys, the record of whose advent is given in a group of 
wide-spread family names, such as Crapo, LeBaron, Delano, 
Roteh, Demoranville, Bumpus or Bump, Rounsevel, and 
Grinnell (always in my boyhood ‘‘Grinnle’’, just as we say 
Russell). 

The larger landed estates in our vicinity were princi- 
pally held in the old Quaker families, whose distinctive garb 
was a picturesque sight in our streets; but intermarriages 
with ‘‘the world’s people’’ and the degeneracy of the 
younger generations were fast reducing their membership. 
My own aneestry here was mainly Quaker, but as my 
grandfather had married ‘‘out of meeting’’, I had missed 
the chance of knowing that life from the inside, though my 
mother had grown up in the midst of it and retained to 
some extent its mark in a certain repression and an inherent 
lack of demonstrativeness characteristic of the sect. They 
schooled themselves to a constrained calmness and semblance 
of humility which were out of harmony with the spirit of 
the age and doomed them to extinction. 

A typical example of their endeavors for the effacement 
of personal identity was the rule hat their graves should 
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remain unmarked; and I remember how Uncle Abner 
Pease, our well-to-do and naturally rather masterful neigh- 
bor, in plain disregard of the rule set up a low stone 
over the resting place of the wife of his youth, and when 
the, Meeting ordered its removal inserted it in the wall over 
his parlor fireplace, where Aunt Mercy, the placid partner 
of his later years was obliged to contemplate it, let us 
hope without jealousy. 

With almost an ostentation of plainness and primness, 
there was, moreover, among the Quakeresses an attractive 
gracefulness and gentleness, which left an abiding impres- 
sion. I like to recall the fascinating picture of one especially 
benigant old kinswoman, presiding at her supper-table, and 
plying each guest in turn with the solicitous inquiry, ‘‘Is 
thy tea agreeable?”’ 

The household life in our community was then univers- 
ally simple. The hired help, both on the farm and in the 
kitchen, was usually of the neighborhood; and it often 
happened that one family group was long allied to another 
in hereditary relations of this sort. The mistress of the 
household was apt to be proud of some special inherited 
culinary delicacies, and the Quakers in :particular were 
rather notably fond of good eating. 

Drinking was less esteemed. Morning .or afternoon 
visitors would be offered cake and wine, but more often than 
not the wine was homemade; as an adjunct to the dinner 
table it was little seen. Cider in the evening, with nuts 
and apples, was common, and cherry rum or cherry brandy 
was put up annually in the household, professedly for medi- 
cinal use, or as a pick-me-up after special exertion or expos- 
ure. In haying time the workers were refreshed with 
pails of switchel, a non-intoxicating but very palatable 
drink, which I trust still survives, compounded of molasses 
and water flavored with ginger and vinegar; and the store- 
keepers still sold mead, a mysterious homely mixture of 
honey and water, in lieu of root or ginger-beer. 

Wine was freely used in preparing certain viands. Do I 
not remember one grandiloquent hostess, whose mince-pies 
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were especially strong of brandy, and who vouched for 
the delectable compound, as ‘‘neither exhilarating nor 
debilitating, but highly nutritious’’? 


Of course there was excessive drinking, but mostly, I 


imagine, as a result of habits acquired on long sea-voyages. 

Smoking, and more especially chewing, tobacco was 
very jcommon, and fhe use of snuff by elderly men and 
women well-nigh universal. Occasionally in remote dis- 
tricts, an old woman might still be found smoking a cob- 
pipe. 

The table was graced with a few dainties from over 
seas. Never since were cocoanuts so milky as those which 
we found fresh and abundant without price, in the hold 
of every whaler from the Pacific; nor Canton ginger so 
toothsome, nor litchi nuts so aromatic, nor tamarinds so 
pungent, as those handed out by East-India merchantmen. 

The community adhered to certain routine customs 
in its weekly diet. All but the most recently built houses 
had, besides the kitchen stove or fireplace, a huge brick 
oven, where (and where only) special standard dishes, like 
the weekly brown-bread, baked beans, and sweet-apple pud- 
dings, could be brought to acknowledged perfection. 

As a reminiscence of Puritan protest against the 
churchman’s observance of Friday as a fast from meat, Sat- 
urday was in a dissenting stronghold always the day for 
the cod-fish dinner. The same spirit, seconded by the 
(Juaker influence, was responsible for the fact that Good 
Friday and Easter were absolutely unknown. although 
Christmas was willingly observed, in common with, and 
neither more nor less than New Year’s Day. The ola 
English tradition of May Day held sway among the children 
with the custom (which, I hope, still survives) of depositing 
unseen at the doors a special sort of paper-fringed May- 
baskets, accompanied by poetical tributes; while Saint Val- 
entine’s Day was similarly observed, but somewhat less 
generally. 

With all its limitations I do not think of life in this 
rather sober, matter-of-fact community as at all rigid or 
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puritanical; I should naturally, rather, describe it as one ot 
rational social enjoyment and of wide-spread if somewhat 
homely comfort. 

As I remember, household visitors seem to have been 
always coming and going; cousins, near or remote, dropping 
in for a night or two or a week or two; neighbors and 
friends coming without formality to spend the evening or 
the afternoon or the day. In the summer there were not 
infrequent family picnics to some inviting grove or island; 
and wagon-loads of parties for gathering huckleberries or 
blackberries in famous distant woods or pastures, the tra- 
dition of which was handed down from one generation 
to another. 

For winter evenings, the great event, as in other New 
England towns, was the annual course of what we called 
‘“Lyceum Lectures,’’ at very modest cost, in Phoenix Hall, 
in the palmy days of Emerson, Holmes, Phillips, Theodore 
Parker, Starr King, Beecher, Curtis, Greeley, Park Benja- 
min and Saxe. Some of the entertainment offered may have, 
nay, must have been beyond the appreciation and the diges- 
tion of a boy of ten or twelve; but it was the thing to do, 
and to profess to like, and I fancied I liked it, and it 
certainly came into competition with nothing else. 

Theatrical entertainments were unknown, except in the 
form of amateur efforts at our school exhibitions. We had 
to be content with such diversions as the occasional per- 
formances (in what was long our only public room, Sawin’s 
Hall on William Street) of Signor Blitz, a magician ani! 
ventriloquist, and such side-shows as Tom Thumb and the 
Siamese Twins, in connection with the infrequert circus. 

Tf outside attractions were few and poor, this made 
the more satisfying what we found at home; and I cannot 
be thankful enough that I was born into a family in which 
good reading was an habitual tradition. The picture of 
myself from the age of seven to twelve which comes most 
readily to mind shows me resting on elbows and stomach 
on the floor of the little room in my father’s house which 
we called the library, poring over a volume of history, 
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travel, poetry, or fiction. I distinctly trace a special interest 
I have since had in American history to a copy I found there 
of Barber’s Historical Collections of Massachusetts, a thor- 
ough, if gossipy hand-book, published in 1839, and treating 
of each town in order, which was to me more fascinating 
than a novel, and by which I was so fortunate as to learn 
pretty fully and accurately before entering my teens the 
topography and much of the local history of my native 
state. 

Biography, history, poetry, fiction and belles lettres 
were fairly well represented in this library, theology and 
science but sparingly. Similar collections in other houses 
were open to me, and I read omnivorously and miscella- 
neously, keeping up also with the current light literature 
of all sorts, good, bad and indifferent, at a time when 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Miss Bronte, Charles Kingsley, 
Charles Reade, Miss Mitford, Holmes, Curtis, Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Warner, and a host of lesser lights enjoyed the public 
favor. 

There was also abundant periodical literature within 
reach, of correspondingly varied worth, but including Lit- 
tell’s Living Age, Harper’s Magazine, The Knickerbocker, 
and the newly established Putnam’s Monthly; besides these 
there were some rather trashy fashion-magazines such as 
Godey’s and Graham’s, and some delightful monthlies for 
children, as Peter Parley’s Magazine and ‘Merry’s Museum. 

Of politics, whether in theory or practice, I knew little. 
The days of the annual town-meetings were school-holidays, 
with something of the excitement of the eircus, from the 
booths and sideshows which sprang up about the Town 
House, then standing. somewhere near the geographical 
center of the town’s area and population (before Acushnei 
was set off in 1860), but far from the center of ordinary 
life. The majority of the voters were straight Whigs; an 
Democrats were, I had a notion, rather ‘‘off color’’. I cannot 
remember that the Free Soilers made much stir among 
us, although later the Know Nothings were conspicuous. 

My father as a sound Whig took in the Boston Weekly 
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Advertiser, or Messenger, edited by the father of Edward 
Everett Hale, which I was brought up to accept as the best 
newspaper in New Hngland, as I still think it probably 
was. I remember well the absorbing interest. with which 
I followed in 1850 its reports of the trial ot Professor 
Webster of Harvard College for the murder of Dr. Park- 
man, and the é¢vident thrill of relief in the circle of our 
kinsfolk, when he was actually convicted and hanged. It 
may be that an unreasoning prejudice against Harvard on 
Dr. Webster’s account had some part in sending to Yale 
College some of those who went from Fairhaven, soon after, 
as did Edmund Thompson Allen in 1853, Isaac Delano in 
1854, Lemuel Tripp Wilcox in 1856, and myself in 1857; 
but I suspect rather that for other reasons we followed 
the examples set us by William W. Crapo of New Bedford, 
in 1848, and William Pope Aiken of Fairhaven, in 1849. 

The town was not in my time infested with resident 
college graduates, nor with members of the learned profes- 
sions, primarily because of our nearness to New Bedford. 
There was no resident lawyer in active practice and most 
of the simpler needs in that way were met by such amateur 
or retired authorities as Uncle Joseph Tripp, Judge Spooner, 
Squire Nye, Nathaniel Church, George H. Taber, Eben 
Akin, and Tucker Damon, or by such a gentleman of 
leisure as Squire Hawes, the kindest and most obliging of 
neighbors; but if was also true that there was no appre- 
ciable business from which a trained attorney could have 
earned a living, no criminal class which needed him as 
prosecutor or defender, no police, and no lock-up. 

There was a single doctor here, or sometimes two, and 
one at Acushnet; and besides these and the ministers and 
the. High School principal, I recall only one or two other 
college-bred men. 

That the educational standards of the village were 
good may appear from such a fact as that in my own expe- 
rience, when I was started in the study of Latin in the 
Pease District School on what was then called Privilege 
Street at the age of seven, though without the faintest notion 
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of college as a goal, and (incidentally) with an independence 
of method for which I have always been thankful, since, 
through the medium of Latin grammar only I got all the 
knowledge of the principles of English grammar which I 
ever acquired. 

Perhaps more of the teachers were then men than later; 
but their attainments were not very strictly tested. 

Besides the ordinary District Schools, and the single 
Grammar School, which is still standing (transformed into 
a dwelling) on Centre Street, there was the already old 
Academy building, near the Bridge, on Main Street (now 
removed to the High School lot), in which a private school 
(which I ean faintly recall attending, though not as a regu- 
lar pupil) was kept, and various other private schools for 
girls in the village proper, where a boy ‘could only be ad- 
mitted by very special favor. 

But in January, 1852, in pursuance of a new State law 
a High School was opened in Fairhaven, and I ean still re- 
eall the keen delight with which I, among the youngsters 
so favored, received from the hand of the veteran post- 
master, Deacon Drew, in the old post-office on Main street, 
at the Four Corners, a notice of admission to the new school, 
after a strict written examination. A few of those with 
whom I shared that privilege are still left, but the major- 
ity, including the one who will be longest remembered by 
our posterity, Henry Huttleston Rogers, have already passed 
on. 

The principals of the High School in our time, Mr. 
Montague and Mr. Allison, graduates respectively of Wil- 
liams and of Harvard, were able teachers, and our progress 
was fairly creditable... The opportunities afforded were so 
much superior to any previously offered, that the result was 
a distinct and immediate impulse in the way of education 
and of general culture. As for myself, I blundered on for 
four years to the climax of graduation, when the way 
opened for a year of school a ae Ng preparatory to Yale 
College. : 

My earliest idea of Yale and of New Haven goes back 
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to a wood-cut of College buildings on the title page of the 
edition of Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy used in our High 
School as a text-book; though I fancy that from the picture 
I imagined ‘‘ Yale’’ was a specially luxuriant variety of the 
elm. The name of the author of the book was a household 
word, as our family sitting-room was heated in my earliest 
recollection by the coal stove of his invention, called an 
‘‘Olmsted,’’ which consisted of twin sheet-iron cylinders 
and was regarded as the latest triumph of scientific radi- 
ation. 

Then as now this flat, infertile waterside, on which the 
village was built, was only moderately profitable for agri- 
culture, and manufactures were not as yet introduced. 

The interests and occupations of the people were de- 
termined by their location and by their dependence on the 
.whaling industry. Shipbuilding wag the business principally 
evident, and the wharves and dockyards were the favorite 
lounging places and playgrounds. Convenience and local 
pride led us to cling as long as possible to the use of whale 
oil for illumination, especially the more refined variety of 
sperm oil, Such a phrase as ‘‘early candle-light’’ was then 
still common enough, though to the ears of our children 
and grandchildren it will have to be explained. 

Vile-smelling brimstone matches had come into general 
use in the late thirties, supplanting the flint and steel, which 
however, I can remember to have seen rarely; not to waste 
matches, spills, or ‘‘lamp-lighters’’, made of strips of paper 
tightly twisted by hand were provided by thrifty house- 
wives, and in the recent times of conservation the English 
prints report that ‘‘spills’’ have again come into familiar 
use there. 

The vehicle commonly used for heavy transportation 
on our streets was one not, I suppose, still seen,—the long, 
low-hung truck, especially built for transporting hogsheads 
of whale oil. Streetlights and pavements and curbstones 
were unknown, and a prudent foot passenger carried a lan- 
tern, equipped with a bit of candle or a fixéd oil lamp. In 
my earliest recollection, country churches were still un- 
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warmed, and housewives brought their foot-stoves to meet- 
ing, as surely as their bunches of aromatic herbs. Every 
house had its warming-pans, for use, not ornament. 

The oil lamp with two little round wicks would now 
seem insufficient as a source of illumination, but it certainly 
did not necessarily destroy strong eyesight. I have a vivid 
picture of my grandmother, when well over seventy, read- 
ing steadily through the winter evenings, with a book in 
one hand and a little tin ‘‘petticoat lamp,’’ unshaded in 
the other. 

Subsidiary to the whaling interests and ship-building and 
boat building, were other kindred industries which have since 
lost ground. For a ship’s outfit kegs and barrels and hogs- 
heads were a prime necessity ; and in consequence the cooper’s 
handicraft, now I suppose entirely stamped out by machine 
labor, was prominent and lucrative. A like reason fostered 
the rope walk, a weirdly fascinating labyrinth, where bewild- 
ering and seemingly interminable strands of tarred yarn 
were with impressive deliberation stretched and manipulated 
into tough coils of serviceable rope. One such ropewalk 
ran across the harbor from our shore to Crow Island. 

Then, again, as another coastwise industry, long since 
vanished, there were the captivating salt works, a series 
of shallow wooden vats, perhaps twenty feet square, planted 
on the river’s bank, into which salt water was laboriously 
pumped, or raised by a windmill, and exposed to evapora- 
tion by the sun’s heat, resulting in the formation of a coarse 
saline deposit; each vat had a low pyramidal cover, which 
could be ingeniously shoved on and off each night and morn- 
ing and when rain threatened—a somewhat clumsy con- 
trivance, but an endless source of fascination to an un- 
sophisticated boy. 

Besides these odd clusters of wooden pyramids on 
stilts, of other picturesque features of the landscape I 
recall only the occasional white-winged windmills, now 
also vanished, which with the kindred watermills were 
necessary factors in the farmer’s life. 

A lumbering stage coach on alternate week-days, start- 
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ing from our only public-house, Wing’s Tavern on Main 
street, later the Bryden House, made a trip over the fifteen 
miles from Fairhaven to Wareham, to connect with the 
Cape Cod and Boston railroad; and one of the summer’s 
delights was a visit by this means to relatives in Sippican, 
now the fashionable resort of Marion. That was then a 
primitive hamlet, where on hot Sundays men came to church 
in their shirtsleeves; where the old-fashioned minister, of 
the most conservative type, was said always to. begin the 
forenoon service with the announcement of Watts’s hymn, 
‘‘Lord, in the morning Thon shalt hear my voice as- 
eending high’’; where most of the dwellings in the set- 
tlement had never known a coat of paint; where a cook- 
stove was still somewhat of a novelty, and the older house- 
wives baked bread in the bake-kettle, smothered in the 
ashes on the hearth, and roasted meat on a jack; and where 
the unpretending farmhouse at which the stage drew up, 
had a wonderful capacity of suddenly becoming a wayside 
inn, with accommodations for any number of guests, and 
a well-furnished bar, tended by the host’s bewitching 
daughter. ; 

Some of the carriages in common use are now prehis- 
toric. The high-hung, two-wheeled chaise, with awkward, 
hingeless shafts, stretching behind as well as before, was 
very frequent, and as one of a family which never owned 
one, I used to envy the small boy whom I saw driving 
Aunt Gibbs, for instance, down to meeting every Sunday; 
both country and city doctors affected the single seated 
chaise called a ‘‘sulky.’’ As universal also was the ugly 
so-called ‘‘covered wagon,’’ four-wheeled and two-seated, 
with tightly covered back and sides, and access to the 
gloomy, cavernous interior only by awkward clambering 
over the front seat. This was, however, beginning to give 
way to the more elegant two-seated vehicle with side curtains 
and entrances, which was known by the now almost obsolete 
name of ‘‘carryall,’’ an odd perversion from the French. 

One frequent sight, dear to.the housewife, was the 
high, box-shaped, red-painted wagon of the tin-peddler, 
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which brought to her door a fascinating choice of small 
tinware, brooms and minor household utensils, and took in 
payment any accumulated rags, thus giving scope for a 
Yankee’s innate love for a bargain. 

Some of the currency of that time would now be un- 
familiar. Bankbills, including besides denominations now 
in use one for three dollars, were drawn on local banks, 
the country over, without the bond of a national guarantee ; 
and each one had to be closely examined, with the latest 
issued banknote-detector in hand, as wild-cat notes and 
clever counterfeits were only too common. The silver cur- 
rency, ranging in size from a cart-wheel dollar to the 
minute new three-cent piece, included many Spanish pieces 
of sometimes doubtful value; and there was constant con- 
fusion of reckoning between the York shillings, otherwise 
ninepences, each one-eighth of a dollar, and the New Eng- 
land shillings, each a sixth of a dollar. The ordinary cop- 
per cent was as big as a half dollar, and a few specimens 
of older date even bigger; there were also half-cents in 
circulation, 

Trade by barter, the primary resource of all communi- 
ties, had not wholly died out. The products of the farm 
were continually taken by storekeepers, and paid for in 
goods; and the miller who ground the farmer’s corn took 
his toll of meal as pay for the grinding. A like spirit was 
shown in other ways. If a house or a barn was building, 
the neighbors were expected to come and help in raising 
the frame. If a field of corn was ready for husking, the 
young folks near by were ready to join in the labor, not 


‘merely as a frolic, but as a sober effort of neighborliness. 


So the women borrowed in turn the nearest set of quilting 
frames, and gathered in each house for a quilting bee; and 
so they offered to serve as watchegs by night and nurses by 
day to relieve each other up and down the street, when 


illness required. 


I knew life thus in the village; and a second home 
was on my grandmother’s farm, a mile from the Four 
Corners, where I spent many unhappy hours on such seem- 
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ingly easy tasks as driving the cows home from pasture 
(and how they would almost always go the wrong way!), 
or riding the horse to plough, or planting potatoes and corn, 
or cutting cornstalks. No little shaver ever dreaded or 
hated any duties more than J did such as these. 

The farm had been part of the family inheritance since 


1652, when John Cooke, who lived to be the last male sur- 


vivor of the Mayflower, selected it in the final division of 
land among the ‘‘old comers’’ of Plymouth Colony. 

It was there that my great-grandfather, Bartholomew 
Taber, stood unmoved in his open doorway, in September, . 
1778, when the British troops came down Adams street, 
and in the true Quaker spirit, as his personal protest against 
war, let the enemy take from his person his watch, money, 
knee-buckles, and shoe-buckles, while his wife with no less 
characteristic Quaker shrewdness hid her table silver safely 
down the well. I still own part of the silver; as well as 
the draft of his letter to the Taunton watchmaker, hasten- 
ing the repairs of his second best watch, to replace the one 
he had lost. 

In its original dimensions this’ farm included the old 
stone house, called the ‘‘ Annis house,’’ long since gone, in 
the fields on this side of North street, which had been built 
in 1676, just after its predecessor had been burned by the 
Indians in King Philip’s war. 

The full-blooded Indians had probably disappeared be- 
fore my time, though a few half-breeds (like old ‘‘ Annis’’) 
still lingered in the background. The Indian place-names 
were also fast being superseded, though happily Acushnet 
and Mattapoisett still grace our borders, and Sconticut 
Neck and Nasketucket are within our lines. 

Other names of localities were apt to be of the simplest 
sort. I hesitate to mentiqn those which come back to me, 
lest they be too familiar still; but a few of the most com- 
mon to my ear were such as the Mill Bridge, the Mill Pond, 
and the Marsh, now all embraced in Cushman Park, New 
Boston, the Point for ‘‘Pint’’ and even in flippant speech, 
‘‘Poverty Pint’’) the Long Road, the Town Lane, Bread 
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and Cheese Lane and the Island Marsh or Isle of Marsh. In 
what is now Acushnet, and on its borders, were the Head, 
(or Head of the River) Meeting House Hill, Tabertown, 
Lorfg Plain, Tarkle Hill (the site of a tar-kiln on an almost 
inperceptible rise of ground) and Beech Woods. 

A prosaic list, perhaps; to add a bit of color I recur 
to the other region with which I was familiar, that cf Sip- 
pican, and the Landing, and, by an unwonted flight of im- 
agination, Happy Alley, the neighborhood where my father 
was born; but on the other hand, there is Aucoot, one of 
the ugliest of Indian names, and hardly redeemed by Snip- 
tuit and Quitticus. 

The personal names in vogue were largely of the se- 
verer Biblical and Puritan sort; typical examples are, 
among men, Amariah, Barzillai, Bethuel, Gelira, Jireh, 
Jehaziel and Zerviah; and for women, Asenath (or Seny), 
Bathsheba, Beulah, Keturah, Keziah, Meribah and Zurah. 

Oceasionally a note of beauty crept into the wilderness, 
as in two names among my own great-grandmothers, Alethea 
and Rose; at the other extreme were oddities like Epiphany 
(or ‘‘Phenie’’) used in a strict Puritan household in utter 
ignorance of its application to a church festival, and Ex- 
perience, shortened by common abbreviation into ‘‘Pensy.’’ 

Another curiosity in nomenclature may be traced on the 
burial stones at Riverside of two infants in the Pope family 
who had successively succumbed under the name of Seth, 
while a third persistently christened ‘‘Yet Seth,’’ lived to 
old age within my memory; by a happy eoincidence I 
can match this experience by a family in New Haven Coun- 
ty, Connecticut, who after losing a son Samuel and a son 
Augustus, undauntedly named their next born Samuel Still 
Augustus Barker, who also lived to old age. 

May I add another name with a purpose from my own 
family history? One of my grand-fathers had invested 
largely in the merchant marine of our coast, and was in 
conséquence ruined by President Madison’s embargo. Like 
all his neighbors in this region he resented bitterly the war 
with England, and seems to have relieved his feelings in 
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part by naming a daughter, born in 1812, Charlotte Matilda, 
from the Princess Royal. 

‘*English as she is spoke”’ in this locality was substan- 
tially that which came with the Pilgrims, and I am “sur- 
prised to find how few words or phrases I now recall which 
are not still in general use. To old-fashioned folk the fam- 
ily sitting room was the ‘‘keeping-room’’ and the pantry 
was the buttery or (‘‘buttry’’) ; a covered wooden pail was 
a ‘‘ecannipail,’’ and a frying-pan, whether on long legs or 
not, was a spider; men wore ‘‘galluses’’ instead of suspend- 
ers; an old woman in comfortable health would say she was 
‘‘eleverly’’; children slept in a ‘‘trundle-bed,’’ that univers- 
ally-common box which could be shoved under a four-poster 
bedstead in daytime, and were tucked under a ‘‘puff’’ in- 
stead of a quilt or a comfortable, and sat before the fire on 
a ‘‘ericket’’ instead of a foot-stool. But these are the only 
deviations from universal custom which suggest themselves. 

As a community we were overstocked with meeting- 
houses if not with religion. Historically, the original lines 
of religious belief were Baptist and Quaker; but a Congre- 
gational church was organized in the village in 1794, -and 
their white wooden meeting-house, with slender spire, was 
planted on a high rocky ledge in the rear of the present 
Phoenix Hall, that hall itself being constructed later from 
the shell of the old meeting-house, pushed forwards to Main 
street. That old house I remember in its original location, 
although it ceased to be regularly used when the present 
Congregational church was finished in 1845. 

I remember also Mr. Gould, the old minister, who in 
1839, though only in his 50th year, when his people had 
grown tired of him, had been relieved from full duty by the 
call of Mr. Roberts, who was twenty years younger. After 
two or three years of a jomt pastorate, Mr. Gould had taken 
some offence, and his partisans had organized the Central 
church (so-called from their new meeting house, built on 
Centre street), over which Mr. Gould and the Rev. Daniel 
W. Poor, only half his age, were settled in 1843. 

Their congregation had so dwindled by 1848 that the 
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society was dissolved, and their edifice a little later sold to 
the Methodist society, whose worship I can remember attend- 
ing previously in the meeting house which became in 1852 
the High school, still standing just north of the Bridge. 

Yet another religious society had been organized in 
1833 by a congregation (made up in part of members of a 
previous society of Christian Baptists, and in part of Uni- 
tarians), who soon built the structure on Washington street, 
long known as the Unitarian church and now devoted to 
school use. Their minister in my boyhood was the Rev. 
Thomas Dawes, of an excellent Boston family, a graduate of 
Harvard College in 1839, and of the Cambridge Divinity 
School in 1842, but of very moderate abilities. 

The preaching of both Mr. Roberts and Mr. Dawes was 


_didactic and formal; an extempore sermon in either pulpit 


was unknown, and the clergymen were:no orators. The mu- 
sical part of the service: was poor, though not for lack of 
observation, since the congregation rose for singing and 
wheeled round in their pews to watch the choir in the rear 
gallery. In the Unitarian church in my earliest remembrance 
the pulpit was between the entrance doors, a cunning device, 
forcing late comers to face the entire audience. 

There had been in New Bedford since 1833 a small Epis- 
copal church; but a set form of worship made no appeal to 
our rugged and homely sense of fitness, so that I had never 
attended a liturgical service when I entered college. 

At the other extreme was the Quaker meeting, with its 
utter absence of accessories, yet fascinating from its atmos- 
phere of peace and order and the soothing accents of familiar 
voices in prayer and simple, devout exhortation, delivered, 
especially by the women preachers, in weird rising and fall- 
ing cadences, as of a quavering chant,—the only sort of 
musie which their principles then admitted. 

Besides what might be called our established religions, 
there were always a few adherents of peculiar isms, the most 
persistent being Millerism, the devotees of which were much 
wrought up in 18438 with hopes of an immediate Second 
Advent. The chief supporter of that faith in Fairhaven, 
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Elder Joseph Bates, left Iris family and went eventually in 
the early fifties to Battle Creek, Michigan, where he helped 
to establish the settlement so widely known in connection 
with health reform. 

_ One incidental impression made by these rambling and 
rather trivial recollections is of the beneficent work of the 
effacing finger of time. Beyond doubt in such surroundings 
as I now recall, where the houses knew nothing of furnace 
or steam heat, or gas or electricity, or water supply, or bath- 
rooms, or telephones, and where the community had as yet 
no street car, railroad or steamship or telegraph service, the 
conditions of life must have been such as would now appear 
painfully irksome; yet in the retrospect I can recall no spe- 
cial suffering or inconvenience, or worry from physical ex- 
posure or hardship, and no worse trial than the mortifications . 
of a shy and awkward boy, whose chief object in life was to 
escape notice. 

And if this story has any moral it is to make those of 
us who look back so far, devoutly thankful for the simple, 
democratic standards of the society in which we were bred, 
and for such an environment of early education. If we could 
conceive such things as matters of personal choice, I for one 
could wish neither time nor place different. I am most grate- 
ful that my boyhood fell in those days, just before the irrup- 
tion of new standards of extravagance and luxury which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Civil War, and that this fair village 
with all its happy associations forms the pleasant back- 
ground for the recollections of old age. 


